Chapter VII
STATE INTERVENTION IN EDUCATION

Factory Acts and Elementary Education.    Early Education Bills: Whitbread,
Brougham, and Roebuck.

IN spite of the Government's policy of non-intervention in
education and its too-ready satisfaction with the efforts of
cheap day schools and Sunday schools, there was some
general misgiving as to the position of workhouse children
who were being carried off into virtual slavery in the mills.
The condition of child workers in some of the factories was
so bad that even the most uncompromising advocates of
laissez-faire felt that there would be some justification for
intervention on behalf of the future well-being of the
population. Children were not free agents, and therefore
even those who thought that adults should be left free to
make their own bargains were ready to legislate for the
protection of child workers. Most of these in the Lancashire
cotton factories had been workhouse children, who were
imported in batches from their parishes and 'apprenticed*
to the mill-owners; but the parish authorities were very
negligent about the conditions under which this was done,
and their chief concern seems to have been to get rid of
their charges. The children were ill-fed and housed under
insanitary conditions; the hours of employment were
excessive and night work was not uncommon; there was
no provision, or even opportunity, for intellectual and
moral training. The first measure on behalf of these victims
of the Industrial Revolution was the work of Sir Robert Peel,
father of the future Prime Minister, who was himself a
cotton manufacturer. In 1802 he introduced The Health
and Morals of Apprentices Bill, which, in spite of opposi-
tion from mill-owners, was passed into law. It is important
as being the first Factory Act, and it initiated the whole
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